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ABSTRACT 

A theoretically*deri?ed, easily eaployable* and 
widely applicable coding systea for processing analysis of saall 
group discussions is described. The systea vas constructed f roa 
established social influence theoryr and pilot results froa 
application of the systea to group therapy interactions vere 
presented. Eighty percent of all group coaaunications were found to 
be either influence-related or direct influence atteapts. 
Influence-related probes, disclosures, and reinterpretations were 
eeployed significantly acre by both therapists and patients than 
overt or aanipulational influence categories. Therapists* hovever, 
used influence-related coaaunications less than did their patients. 
No sex differences in influence usage were disclosed. (Author) 



«»e«i.A«TN«NTOfHMwt« ^ocImI InCluence Rntins Method for Group Internctio.i and Some Pilot 
■«{e«AMMmMT«eF Results ou Group Tb.^rapy Process 

tOUCATtQM 

TniS DOCUVEM HA<> SeEN ftEPSO 

?H"l?E«'^tVro«^U^7/T;S^^o;.o^'' nclon noscnbc.-H and lliomns V, Bonoma 

M:rtaDS°^;\°E\Ess:^^^^ Inst^tuco fof Juvonilo Rt^soarch, Chicago, Illinois 

S DUCAT IQM f>OSlTjO^* 0^ f^OtlCV 

Orovp dynamics rnsearch has historically taken two general directions. Hie first is 
that tr«»:iCLnt; the r.rou? a« an ecological-observational setting within which experimental 
^'^ ttuara.^onts arc structured (e.g., Shaw, 1971). The second has been termed process analysis, 
^ and is corr.prised of efforts in which group output (usually verbal) from discussion is par- 
tiallod into so,no set of categories for analysis. The most extensively developed examples 
^ of the latter arc the codinj* schemes of Bales (1950, 1971) and Leary (1957). flie former 
2l ofCors an insfaiou& participant idcntinication system, and a set of 12 categories into 

which group utterances ir.ny be distributed as regards content (e.g., asks an opinion). The 
O Tatter presents a multidimensional circumplex of 16 participant and statement types rang- 
UJ Ing nround two orthogonal (dominance-submission and love-hate) dimensions. 

Unfortunately, neither the employment of nor the findings generated from either 
process; ycherae hive heavily impacted on current social-personality efforts for a number 
of raasoais. These include a conceptual vagueness common to nost pioneering efforts, 
opcrntlor.nl .Mr.hlf^uity in assigning process to categories, the artlf actual production of. 

large "catch-ail'' classes in each system, and the intensive training requirements for 
would-bc ei:.pXovers. The i.ost important reason, however, is that both schcmas are essen- 
tially atrheoceclcal creations; their initial formulation relied heavily on each author s 
intuition, clinical experience, and "personal reality" system, rather than deriving from 
any coherent theoretical stance. Though both authors (enp. Bales, 1971) h<?vd attempted 
to t<ove tov>icd theory development in reformulations, such a "method before theory" attack 
docs not iip>f-nr to be maximally conducive to the understanding of group process. Rather, 
a more n^n-s hronious aooroach might involve an Initial focus on some limited class varia- 
bles alre.-.oy Identified as theoretically salient by existing theory, with further expan- 
sicu of the .{chema unly if group process doec not allow itself to be partitioned in the 
theore-tlcally dictated manner. The purpose of this paper is to describe the development 
of am' tooorc pilot results using a process scheme derived from social influence theory 
(Tedcschl ct al., 1973) in experimental social psychology. Ttie theory views interaction 
primarily as occurring between individuals motivated to maximize personal utility/ 
disataity ratios; hence, conflict and influence attempts are frequent and salient in- 
teractive occurrences. Influence theory proffers a typology of modes by which one indi- 
vidual can attempt to "get his way" in ixiteraction; these modes were taken as a starting 
point for our system. 

Construction. Tr ain ing. Employmen t 

The SocLil Influence Untlng System (SIRS) uses Bales' methcd for identification of 
V& eource-tariiet con^r.-.un lea t lens . Each participant is assigned a number, the group a dcsig- 
•Vi nation of 0, nnd coder i^imply records two or more numbers with a directional vector for 
rx cortaruni cat Ions. Our oper.9t ionaliiiation for message units, however, departs radically 

U from Hales. Wo etr.oloy a notion termed the "Intended speech sequence (ISS), which de- 
^ fit.-s <•{ standard uait not of srooch length, but of completed thouj-hc sequence. An at- 
S^te.npi Is thus tnide to pHVchr.logically , r>ither than grammatically; partial contiguous 
S verl.nl outpuc; high rolinblJlties (median for five replications - .89) were obtained from 
^ cod:^rs jud'si.^i,; IBS unit partitions. 

v6 

»\ The coder hau 4 major options and n number of sub-options within each assignment 

^ catc'v>rv rcr ^ny Overt Xtitl^'-in-.^ cinr-z^^-izcs throats, promises, wnrnings and mcn- 

dation^' a-^ cn'^ici*- ISS stn Comer. t:« . ...trnings and mendationc are nnalo-icnl cowpleri-nts 
to thrca.:.; •nid {-ironises, but rote- r.o i-nv'^uas {.vc (i.e., inforn^atlonai) rather than direct 
infli!--ttC4- ."i-tc'MMCU. •Jhesc 4 ty^'-;? .^rc cross-cut hy whotho.r a nicsnoge specifics a contin- 
ycv, .-.>/ t.-voet (e.g., "if you don't ^top thnt. I'll leave") or is nonoontingently 
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--c' C*I'r.i le.ivinc"). IWards and punishmonta appended to such niossnRef? a ro coded 
""'""^'irou catC'--'ri.-H5: ' prlmnrv, socond.-irv-mnt.or Ul , am! sece>nd;n-y-socinl , veil vis 

ver ird to dirocf.ion (pos fu ive-puuinhiug) . Ti-r.of: compUaucc-noncompliauce to ex- 
erced' overt iiiCluenco Lj al.'jo codcible, given loni^UudlUAl observation. 

v>ni nttlnti cn.il Influoncc refers to messnf^es others have called "cue" or "bchnvior"- 
^^^-trtrrr^iT .^d m the nbsencc o£ verbal nic«s.iges nhmit reinforcement: provis on, 
r^.^.ce .ttemots to modify target's behavior through the imposition of (usually vcrb.il) 
"^;i;t-orcements. Those are coded >n the same manaer ns are rcinforcers connected with 
;.-c-' influence. Tnf Inenco-relatcd beh:.viors serve as attempts by source to gain infor- 
-^ti- about cnr^reFT^Toilliro Influence attempts, or to influence target in roundabout 
^•-■.UM. The codtnr, system includes reintcrpretat tons of other's stntementB and proeing 
:;e.tlon. from influence theory, as well ns a sub-category ^"^^^^^^^f 'H^l^^'^^^^f 

bv previous pilot work. Finally, non- Influence messages are ISS units which cannot be 
'on^trued or ire ambisuously interpretnble as any other category. Coders are instructed 
reinterpret this category broadly, assigning statements to its declarative, question or 
^s- 'r sub-cateiorLs ?f there is doubt about an ISS assignment. Thus, this catesory 

0 ont. an iutentionnlly-structe^TJd residual, and serves ns a check on the relative 
;/^Wc-cy of the rerr.iining partitions. Coders can be fully trained in system use in -o- 
":;...in>icely 6 hours, and produce reliable assignments after only one transcript expo..- 



pro:-: 

?ub,i?c_lg nnd Method 



Five inpatient and outpatient group sessions (2 & 3, respectively) were observed at 
c^e nuno s State Psychiatric Institute. Group size varied from 5-10, with approKi- 
i":.Mv oaual n.ooortions of males and females for both therapist and patient classes. 

'Iw ^at:"v-ip*nd a one-way mirror and recorded participant identification information 
^rro^c^^hannel'of a tape, while the entire group '^^^^^ 
c--v/ei. Tapes were transcribed and coded independencly on the SIRS by the °^^erver as 

as by a second, newly trained coder v.ho personally observed no groups. ^^1^^^^^^^^ 
;hecks indicated that reliability of assigning statements to categories ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
(r's = .63--.78; median « .71), but not extremely high. Disagreements were resolved by 
discussion, wl^h the second aithor providing additional input. No specific hypotheses 
were advanced, but preliminary significant results are presented below. 



P.esults 

TABLE I : Proportion of Messages by Category Within Group 



r— 1 •• 

Message ^ 
^^^^..„--— ""^ Croup 


I 

n " 8 


II' 
n = 6 


III 
n 5 


IV 
n « 8 


V 

n = 10 


Overall 
Mean 


Ovt*rt Influence 
Manipulation Influence 
Influence-Related Messages 
Kon- Influence Messages 
Total ISS Coded 


.07 

.19 
.57 
.16 

295 


.13 
.09 
.50 
.28 

389 


.09 
.17 
.57 

.17 
334 


.13 

.11 
.48 
.28 

330 


.05 
.13 

.55 
.23 
291 


•0?ab 

• l^ab 

.53c 
.22b 

328 



Proportional (i.e.. number of r.tatcments in catogory/total nutnber for group) rr.eas- 

ofTfiuoncc use b^ :,rot.p are presented in Table ^^-^^^j;\-rJrfLf if r< "1' 
- o-erall means in colur.n 6-meany with a common subscript do not cilfer at p < .Ui, 
;.U df^ 4. The overt modes (threats, promises, .a.nlngs, mendations) account for only 



lO- o£ ovornll mc.j>cH.,« emission, mtd Cl,U repre.rncs a =,lgnlClc™tly lower r^roportlon than 
'■„Un,K,t ,.n.,l cX..^ - 4.62). lioth ovort ..nd n,anl.ulnttc,nnl Intluenco Is oxprted 

o^-;;:-tr7 45 'inl.- n7influu,K.-vol:,e^i ..U-ob .how a .i«nillcaaay f,roat.u- fvoquency 
th~.. any othot cl«3ia.aLlon. This ,n-obably arsue. Cor furUh.-L- partltton of the 

£ uoncc-rolatod cacoso.y. though our re.uU. bear a strlkins r.semblanee to those of 
•"l" 0 071; p. 95) using a different nothod. These preliminary flndmss "-^sue that 
tho«pv t. pcLral y a covert. »nnlpulatlonal proc.s. . =o„pc3od mainly of Influence- 

.tod rather than overt Influence fiestures. However, It can also be said that 80/, of 
Tu tdnaprco^unlcatlon. were of an Influence-related, manlpulatlonal or overt Influence 

categorization. 

Cai-sau.it.-e <-ontlnsency tables uera used to check whether relationships existed be- 
tween i) sex of 'a LmLr and type of ISS emitted, and (b) '"'^"^-'"""P^'' 
tn?luen?e use Pesults Indicated only a marginal (i--^ = 7.38, .15 < P < .10) rel.itlon- 

h p of se" a;d Sence, but a strong (x^ = 52.1, 4 d£, p < .001) relationship betveon 

. and usace Therapists enltted only 1/2 (37.) the proportional nun*er of overt and 
c° -third ( I) th; nJer of manipulations as did patients (6Z and lO"^. "spectlve y). 

A' uiod ICS, lnClue..ce-related probes, dUclosures and ^Interpretations 22/,) th.in did 
orient' UT)' These proportional results are not due to differentia emission rates, 
and run e^lacti; counter to current accounts of therapeutic process. Ina ly, the propor- 
tion of uncodahle messages acro.s groups .as uniform and low. sugsesting that the SIRS 
does a satisfactory Job of partialling verbal output In groups. 

In conclusion, the SIRS represents a conceptually coherent, theoretically-derived, 
e,,ay opcratlonaU=-.able and unambiguous method for assessments of group P""^»' ' 
f-r'arLlcal doilvatlon adds one further advantage not usually encountered-prevloualy 

?h » cro -o"marlson studies can now b« undertaken between experimental «>;^ P^«"f 
ciearohca '-Ith the same conceptual model. The pilot therapy data "° « ' "Shl/ 
<^t^l^ulne ind ..-a are currently pursuing more extensive analyses. Ihe SIRS xs not 
il"tld to'tSera;eu Ic applications, of bourse, and «ould appear to "e "all-suiccd for 
most group situations it. which the unstructured nature of interaction has been a barrier 
to research in the past. 
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